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Rationing Gas To Save Rubber 


Gasoline rationing is one way to force rubber 
conservation, and the only reason nation-wide 
rationing is being considered, but it may be post- 
poned because of the rebellion of Congressmen 
from oil-producing states and public skepticism. 
Even if ordered, the Administration will now 
have a difficult time persuading the public it is 
necessary. 


Yet the rubber shortage is dangerous, and pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber in quantities needed 
for the war effort cannot come until the end of 
1943. Other conservation methods have been 
suggested, such as a nation-wide 40-mile speed 
limit, since tires will last almost as long with 
moderate use at moderate speed as they will in 
storage. Problems of enforcement of such a 
federal law have delayed action. Voluntary 
methods, such as group use of cars for travel to 
work, or restraint in use of cars have not proved 
sufficient. Requisitioning is a possibility, but not 
for the immediate future. 

Testimony before the House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee and the Truman Committee 
Report on the rubber-gasoline situation indicate 
that there isn’t much room for hope from a Senate 
bill to provide reclaimed rubber for tires or for 
quantity re-capping. The bill was reported by 
Senator Ellender from the oil-producing state of 
Louisiana. Present capacity for reclaiming rubber 
is 350,000 tons annually. For the next few years 
this entire capacity is needed for military pur- 
poses or essential civilian uses. Because of other 
material shortages it is not contemplated that this 
capacity can be increased soon. 


Evidences of gasoline bootlegging in the ra- 
tioned area where there is a serious shortage 
indicates how great the problem of enforcement 
of rationing might be in such states as Okahoma, 
Texas, Louisiana, and New Mexico where there 
is an unusual surplus of gasoline because it can- 
not be shipped East. The individual car owner 
does not consider his car a national asset that 
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must be conserved for the good of the country 
as a whole and rebels at restrictions on its use. 
This individual reaction plus the natural oppo- 
sition of the oil industry and of state govern- 
ments dependent on revenue from the industry 
may either deter the Administration from issuing 
a nation-wide oil rationing order, or so hamper 
its enforcement that it would be ineffective. 


Senate Rebels At Subsidies 


The full burden of the war production pro- 
gram was brought home to the Senate recently 
through a proposal to authorize the RFC to 
make payments to cover increased costs in the 
manufacture, transportation, or processing of 
goods. The Senate weakened and refused to 
consider this subsidy. 


Senator Wheeler disliked any hint of subsidy 
for the oil companies who claim to be shipping 
oil at a loss because of the great difference in 
freight rates between tank cars and ocean tank- 
ers. Senator Taft and others objected to the 
wide-open grant of authority to the President. 
Some obviously resented the OPA change-over in 
policy from control of prices of selected com- 
modities to a freezing of practically all prices, 
without effective control of wages. A few 
professed to fear that the subsidy power would 
be used to pay increased wage costs. The whole 
question of protecting “above parity” prices for 
farm products was again discussed and assurances 
given that the new proposal would not be used 
to depress farm prices. Several believed that 
borrowing by the federal government to pay 
subsidies would be as inflationary in effect as to 
let the prices rise. 


Whatever the reason (one may be the appoint- 
ment policy of the OPA which has rested on 
recommendations from state agencies, not Sen- 
ators), it became apparent that the proposal 
would be defeated if allowed to come to a vote. 
Experience in Canada and Great Britain seems 
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to indicate that such subsidies are essential to the 
successful functioning of a price-freeze plan. 
The Price Control Act authorizes subsidies in 
certain instances, but unless that authority is 
stretched by interpretation, it probably will not 
be adequate to meet all of the situations that 
may arise. 


State Department Wins, 
More Speed Required 


The Department of State came out on top in 
its tiff with the Board of Economic Warfare 
when the President issued his statement on May 
21 clarifying their relationship and functions. 


Conflicts between the old-line department and 
the new agency, smoldering for some time, burst 
into flame last April as a result of an Executive 
Order which seemed to transfer to BEW the 
direction of economic foreign policy as related 
to the war program. It is possible that BEW 
would not have attempted to take advantage of 
this order, but the State Department was not 
willing to let such a potential threat to its con- 
trol of foreign relations stand unchallenged and 
pressed for a clarifying interpretation. 


BEW is charged with an emergency job where 
speed is essential. Since most of its activities in- 
volve negotiation with other governments it is 
not surprising that irritation should arise over 
the State Department’s slower pace and more 
inflexible procedure. Undermining the State 
Department’s control of foreign policy, how- 
ever, is no solution. It is to be hoped that some 
speed-up and streamlining will result from the 
conflict. Otherwise more trouble can be ex- 
pected. 


Tax Goal Not Sighted 


Not how to get all the tax revenue needed but 
how to get “as much as possible” without too 
great political repercussion has recently absorbed 
the attention of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 


Most members look at each tax proposal to see 
how much it will hurt constituents, rather than 
how much more everyone would be hurt by a 
runaway inflation. Four members of the Com- 


mittee are known for their allegiance to labor 
groups and labor generally is suspicious of collect- 
ing taxes at their source, as well as of broadening 
the base for tax purposes, though it is expected 
the latter will remain in the bill. Labor also 
opposes the sales tax. Three members come from 
community property states which lose a tax ad- 
vantage if joint income tax returns are resorted 
to. The Treasury’s proposal for a change in 
depletion allowances to bring in more taxes from 
such operations as mining and oil has already been 
defeated in the Committee on which are seven 
members from oil-producing states. 


A sales tax seems to occur to many as the 
simplest way to raise additional revenue. 


Manpower Orders 


The Manpower Commission released its first 
orders last week. These orders in conjunction 
with a later statement by the Chairman were 
misunderstood. They sounded to some like 
freezing labor into jobs and like presenting the 
worker with the alternative “work where we 
assign you or go into the army.” 


The orders were in fact neither the one nor the 
other. They directed the U. S. Employment 
Service to make placements of skilled workers in 
war jobs according to where each skill was most 
needed. They also directed the Selective Service 
System to ask the advice of the Employment 
Service before deciding where skilled workers 
are most needed, in industry or in military service. 
The worker is left free to transfer from one 
essential service to another and he is not forced 
to enlist if he refuses one war job in favor of 
another. Of course if he refuses a war job, he 
cannot expect draft deferment on occupational 
grounds. Chairman of the Manpower Commis- 
sion McNutt also urged employers to hire all 
workers through the Employment Service. 


Need for compulsion to make the best use of 
the nation’s manpower will depend to a large 
degree on whether pay increases are used to keep 
workers from taking jobs where their skills are 
needed, and on the willingness of workers to take 
jobs which do not promise pay raises. A wage 
stabilization plan must be adopted if these diffi- 
culties are not to arise. 


